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natural selection and the effect produced over organic existences by intellect in re- 
moving competition. We prefer to make a few remarks in relation to his view as 
to the origin of the intellect. He accepts, with reserve, Schopenhauer's statement 
that the intellect is an accident, and yet ' ' it had a natural origin and was brought 
forth as a means of advancing nature's ends"; although it finally took upon itself 
to counteract the law of nature, by opposing the competitive system, and replacing 
it by the law of reason. Here is a confounding of reason with intellect, which in 
its choice of means and motives is strictly competitive, and thus it is the former 
attribute which is supposed to be accidental. The fortuitous origin of reason is 
consistent with Mr. Ward's earlier declaration that " while there is a cause for all 
things there is no intelligent reason why anything should be as it is." The initia- 
tive which led to "the plan of structure of organic forms" is said to be fortuitous. 
But how can a flan be regarded as in any sense fortuitous, and the very fact in- 
sisted on by the author, as being in favor of the meliorism which he rightly consid- 
ers to form the true state rather than either optimism or pessimism, that all nature 
is a domain "of rigid law, of absolute impartiality," proves that his notion of for- 
tuity is erroneous. Nature is organised throughout, and her structural arrange- 
ments are the necessary results of the operation of the principles which have gov- 
erned the whole course of evolution from its very beginning. 

The defects here pointed out do not, curiously enough, affect Mr. Ward's gen- 
eral position, which is that the amelioration of the social condition of humanity 
must be sought for in the exercise of man's highest mental attributes. Man has 
been able, through the enlightening influence of reason, to subjugate much of ex- 
ternal nature to his purposes and thus to change the character of his environment, 
and now he has to do the same for his own nature, which requires effective control 
and guidance. The individual and society act and react on each other, and the 
author is right in making psychology the basis of sociology and in seeing its prin- 
ciples operative in the process of social evolution. While not prepared to endorse 
all Mr. Ward's statements, we think that his views in relation to that process and 
the purposes of sociology are, subject to the remarks, already made, incontrovert- 
ible, and in our estimation, therefore, his work deserves attentive study. 

C. Staniland Wake. 

Empirischb Psychologie nach naturwissenschaftlicher Methode. Von Mo- 

ritz WUhelm Drobisch. Hamburg and Leipsic : Leopold Voss. 1898. 

Pages xvi, 355. Price, 6 M. 

The Empirische Psychologie is not a new book, but the reprint of a work which 

appeared in 1842. The publisher informs the reader that the new edition has been 

published on the basis of an agreement with the heirs, and that the late Professor 

Drobisch who would not permit an unrevised edition to appear during his life-time 

had expressly given his consent to a posthumous reprint. The reader, accordingly, 

must bear in mind that the book is an historical document, and not a psychology, 
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which has been worked out in details and is thoroughly up to date. This granted, 
the book is of sufficient importance and interest to warrant its being made again 
accessible to students of psychology, after a lapse of forty years. 

The main fault of the present edition (aside from the usual shortcomings of 
European books, i. e., absence of an Index) is the omission of an introduction by a 
competent man. It is true that psychologists are supposed to know who Drobisch 
is, and professors of psychology can tell us all about him, but there are also stu- 
dents and beginners to whom the book might be of use, and they cannot be ex- 
pected to be fully informed on the history of German psychology. Reference books 
on the subject are still rare ; for instance, Dr. Max Dessoir's History of Modern 
Psychology in Germany does not as yet give any information concerning Drobisch, 
because its first volume only has appeared, covering mainly the eighteenth century; 
and the Index of the Encyclo$cedia Britannica does not contain the name of 
Drobisch. 

Drobisch, nevertheless, plays an important part in the development of psy- 
chology as a science ; he is not the inaugurator and founder of the new method, 
but its strongest and most competent advocate. The founder of modern psychology 
is Herbart, for he pronounced for the first time, clearly and in an outspoken opposi- 
tion to his predecessors, the fundamental truth that consciousness is an activity, 
eine Thdtigkeit, which overthrows at once the proud system of the soul as an entity 
endowed with faculties. Herbart's psychology, it is true, is not an absolutely new 
beginning ; he took up the thread of investigation where Kant had left it. Kant 
did not write a psychology, but his Critique 0/ Pure Reason and his other works 
contain many valuable suggestions, which were worked out, in the spirit of his phi- 
losophy, by Reinhold in the latter 's Neue Theorie des VorsteUungsvermSgens, 
where the characteristic features of psychic life were defined as consciousness. On 
the basis of Reinhold's psychology Fichte built up his system of the ego, drifting 
slowly away from empiricism into the deep sea of metaphysicism, where he dis- 
covered the absolute ego, a natural product of (we may call it a compromise be- 
tween) his one-sided idealism and universalism, recognising the reality of the 
not-me. 

Schelling, dazzled by Fichte's conception of consciousness as an ego-unity, 
wrote a book on " the history of consciousness," full of ingenious speculations of 
that nature-philosophy which is not yet a philosophy of the natural sciences, as 
it is not yet free from fantastic elements. Carl Gustav Carus worked in the same 
line with Schelling ; partaking of the latter's faults, but being more familiar with 
the physiological facts then known, be is more reliable in his studies, and his books 
on the Symbolism of the Human Body, his Physic and his Psyche, contain many 
suggestions that still deserve our attention. In Hegel the method of a one-sided 
anti-empirical psychology culminated. However ingenious his system is, however 
bold and comprehensive, it lacks the stimulus of empirical investigation. It is too 
dictatorial to be of any practical use, and spider-like it spins its conceptions of life 
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and world out of self-consciousness, which is the latest phase in the development of 
the absolute. Hegel's psychology is a retrospect of the evolution of man, as a 
conscious rational soul, rising from unconscious beginnings through contradictions 
to a synthesis of position and negation like the realisation of a living logical syl- 
logism. 

Against this dictatorial conception of the purely logical in the evolution of the 
human soul, Beneke, Fries, and Herbart raised a protest which, however, was not 
heeded by the enthusiastic Hegelian school, and had to fight its way until Hegel- 
ian ism broke down through its own hollowness. Hegelian philosophy proved to 
be a plant of most luxuriant growth, full of great promise, but there were no fruits. 
It prospered for a season in Germany, i. e., about forty years, until i860; then the 
axe was put to its roots, leaving ample time to Hegel's admirers to transplant sprigs 
of it in England and America, where they became acclimatised and are, within 
certain circles, still flourishing. 

We need not here review Herbart's work and merits, for they are sufficiently 
known in this country. He is the founder of modern psychology, because he first 
of all attempted to reduce the facts of soul-life to exact scientific terms that could 
be expressed in mathematical laws. He started on the right path, in which Weber 
and Fechner followed, establishing by slow and painstaking work psychology as a 
natural science. There is perhaps a greater need of calling attention to the short- 
comings of Herbart's psychology, to those points which by his successors had to be 
abandoned, but are still beclouding the minds of his disciples in educational lines. 

Herbart was not only a psychologist ; be was also an educator and a philoso- 
pher, and his pedagogy is born of the heart. He was an enthusiast who appre- 
ciated the importance of education. Herbart's psychology broke down the tradi- 
tional superstition of the all-sufficiency of the ego with its faculties, and his 
application of mathematics led him to conceive the psychical organisation as a 
mechanism which made the situation clear and rendered it possible to formulate 
the problems of psychology in definite and solvable propositions. But with all 
this, Herbart still believes in an actual unity of consciousness, which in his psy- 
chology plays the part of the soul ; but this unity has lost all the substantiality 
with which the old metaphysics endowed it, and has dwindled down to the shape of 
a mathematical point. It is difficult even now, as the case of Fliigel and his con- 
troversies prove, to convince a Herbartian that the conception of a punctual soul 
is as metaphysical as a substance-soul. The term Herbartian is to-day applied to 
those disciples of Herbart who swear by the master's word and blindly accept, 
together with the valuable merits of his psychological and educational work, the 
antiquated views of his metaphysics. 

Drobisch was not a psychologist by profession, but a mathematician and a phi- 
losopher ; and this fitted him all the better for an appreciation of Herbart's merits 
as a psychologist, which he evinced in a book published in 1834 under the modest 
title of Beitrdge zur Orientirung liber Herbarfs System der Philosofhie, which 
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was followed in 1842 by his Emfirische Psychologic nach naturivissenschaft- 
licher Methode, which is distinguished by directness and an utter absence of meta- 
physical methods, even to the exclusion of his master's theory of the point-soul, and 
his Grundlehren der mathematischen Psychologie, 1850. 

Among other works of Drobisch we may mention his Grundzilge der ebenen 
und kSrferlichen Trigonometric, 1825 ; Philologie und Mathematik, 1832 ; 
Grundzilge der Lehre von den hoheren numerischen Gleichungen, 1834; Neue 
Darstellung der Logik nach ihren einfachsten VerhiUtnissen, 1836; Grund- 
lehren der Religions fhiloso$hie, 1840. 

Drobisch's psychology is remarkable for its simplicity, and it may still prove 
valuable for teachers in sketching out their course of lectures, filling out the vari- 
ous chapters with later experiments and other materials of a more recent date. 
For school purposes the book might be condensed, as many subjects admit of a 
briefer treatment ; for universities it ought to be considerably enlarged ; but we 
must repeat once more, in fairness to the author, that the book cannot serve as a 
text-book of to-day, but must be considered as an historical document in the evolu- 
tion of psychology. p. c. 



Gbschichtb der neuerkn deutschen Psychologie. Von Max Dessoir. Zweite 
vdllig umgearbeitete Auflage. Erster Halbband. Berlin : Carl Duncker. 
1897. Price, Mk. 8. 

Max Dessoir of the University of Berlin is not only a practical worker in ex- 
perimental psychology, but also an inquirer, a student of the past, a man of schol- 
arly tendencies, — a combination which pre-eminently fits him for writing a History 
of Modern Psychology in Germany. He is as much at home in the subject as 
any one is and is personally acquainted with all the psychologists of to-day. He 
qualified himself in a number of historical investigations in kindred lines, all of 
which are distinguished by an ability for presenting the materials under discussion 
in a fascinating way. We have only to remind our readers of his essays on "The 
Psychology of Legerdemain," and "The Magic Mirror." The former appeared 
years ago in The Ofen Court, and the latter in The Monist (Vol. I., No. 1). 

The present book is full of details and promises to become the standard work 
on the history of modern psychology in Germany. It begins with a short sketch of 
antique and mediaeval psychology and points out the preparations for modern psy- 
chology in Paracelsus, Cardanus, Telesius, Campanella, Pomponatius, Vives, and 
others. A new epoch begins with Leibnitz whose name accordingly heads the first 
chapter after the introduction. 

Dessoir points out three characteristic features in Leibnitz, an artistic disposi- 
tion, a mathematical conception, and great receptivity. He makes the soul the 
basis of his world-conception, for, says he, any one who comprehends the soul has 
found the solution of the world-problem. Details concerning Leibnitz's views of 



